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The Teaching of History in a Shrinking World 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


Dr. Arnold Toynbee, author of “A 
Study of History” and Director of 
Studies of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, reviews the Council 
of Christians and Jews’ recent pamphlet 
* History Without Bias ?—a Textbook 
Survey on Group Antagonisms.” This 
article is reprinted by courtesy of the 
Editor of ** The Spectator.” 





N our day, man’s technology is keeping its maker on the run. Our 
technological feat of ‘annihilating distance” is having the same 
effect as a rapidly rising flood. The world’s population is being 
crowded together on the patch of ground that still stands above flood- 
level. But, as the waters rise, the patch shrinks and the refugees are 
compressed into ever closer quarters. When this happens in non-human 
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life, the animals who have found a common refuge on the island are 
said to observe, instinctively, a temporary “ truce of God.” The lion 
really does lie down with the lamb till the flood-waters subside. In our 
present human quandary, however, a merely temporary truce is not 
going to save us from bringing on ourselves the fate of the Kilkenny 
cats; for the progress of technology shows no signs of abating. So, 
human-fashion, we must supplement instinct by art. Now that we are 
going to be within point-blank H-bomb range of one another permanently, 
we have to train ourselves to live together like one of those “ happy 
families ” in a menagerie, where the hunter and the hunted—lion and 
lamb, cat and mouse, hawk and dove—do live permanently cheek-by- 
jowl within one narrow common cage, not thanks to an instinct that 
comes into play only in emergencies, but thanks to patient training, from 
infancy, by skilful human educators. 


New views and policies 

Here is the model of the small and crowded world in which mankind 
is going to find itself in the chapter of history that is opening in our time: 
and this new situation calls for new views and new policies. It calls, 
for instance, for a drastic revision of the current Western view of what 
is the standard and normal pattern of mankind’s geographical distri- 
bution. In the West we see the world as a patch-work quilt made up of 
national units, each of them displaying a distinctive colour of its own, 
and each of them separated by a sharp dividing line from the different- 
coloured patches adjoining it. This has never, of course, been the 
prevailing pattern of distribution in the world at large; it has been preva- 
lent just in Western Europe; and, in the aeroplane age, it is rapidly being 
transformed, even here, into the quite different pattern of a piece of 
shot silk, in which threads of different colours are interwoven. In 
Western Europe, as elsewhere, the multinational state, not the national 
state, is going to be the normal standard pattern of the future; and the 
hunter and the hunted—Gentile and Jew, Protestant and Catholic, 
Christian and Muslim, White and Black—are going to be intermingled 
there. They are going to be parked, cheek-by-jowl, in the same streets 
and the same tenement houses, and they are going to have to learn to 
live at very close quarters without scratching one another’s eyes out. 


Unconscious prejudices 

How are we to cultivate the necessary mutual tolerance? One of 
the first lessons that we have to learn is to understand, appreciate, respect, 
and make allowance for one another’s different ways of life; and, since 
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the present is the child of the past, this means also making allowance 
for one another’s different histories. The misrepresentation of history 
can poison human relations. But here we come up against a crux. 
Contemporary historians are apt not to be on their guard against the 
danger of misrepresenting history because they are apt to feel sure that, 
in this scientific modern age, they are immune against bias. With their 
hands on their hearts, they will declare that they have resolutely put out 
of their minds all traditional patterns, ideologies and prejudices, and 
have learnt from Ranke simply to record events as these have actually 
occurred. This sincere conviction that one is unprejudiced is, however, 
a snare. By discouraging self-examination, it diminishes one’s chance 
of bringing to light in oneself any prejudices of which one is not conscious. 
And the unconscious prejudice is always the one that makes most havoc 
because it does its insidious work unperceived and uncensored. 


Human groups in textbooks 

If there is substance in this summary account of the world’s present 
problem of inter-communal relations, the Council of Christians and 
Jews has done a timely and valuable service in publishing the findings 
of an enquiry into history textbooks now in use in Great Britain 
for the age-group 11-15.* The object of the enquiry was to discover 
whether the textbooks ‘‘accorded fair and adequate treatment to the 
different human groups within the nation—racial, national, social, 
cultural, religious—or whether, through inaccuracy, omission, exaggera- 
tion, or unconscious bias, they tended to promote intolerant attitudes 
and perpetuate misconceptions.” The enquiry was deliberately focussed 
on the treatment, in these textbooks, of two minority communities, the 
Roman Catholics and the Jews; and, in a survey made in Great Britain 
today, this choice is obviously a good one; for these are the two most 
important minority communities in the country; in both cases there is 
the same past history of mutual misunderstanding and animosity poisoning 
the minority’s relations with a Protestant majority; yet at the same time 
there is one important point in which these two minorities are dissimilar. 
While the Catholics are mostly native Britons (or Irish) who differ from 
their neighbours in religion alone, the Jews differ from their neighbours 
in race as well, and are descended from ancestors who came into Britain 
from abroad. 





* History Without Bias? A Textbook Survey on Group Antagonisms. By E. H. 
Dance, Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School; foreword by 
Professor Herbert Butterfield, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. (London 1954, Council of Christians and Jews. 2s.) 











The findings in this enquiry are definite and illuminating. There 
are few complaints of inaccuracy on points of historical fact, and few, 
again, of conscious and deliberate denigration with a polemical or a 
propagandist aim. The misrepresentations on which the critics put their 
finger are, nearly all of them, the reflections of a bias of which the writers 
of the textbooks have been unconscious. Such unconscious and un- 
intentional misrepresentations can be serious. They range from errors 
of balance and proportion, through omissions and exaggerations, to the 
almost mechanical reproduction of traditional misconceptions and hostile 
feelings. Jewish critics of Christian textbook-writers complain mostly 
of omissions and of errors of balance and proportion; Roman Catholic 
critics of Protestant textbook-writers complain mostly of traditional 
animosities and misconceptions. 


Bias of omission 

After summing up the critics’ findings, the author of the report 
makes an interesting suggestion for a remedy. 

“The chief way in which bias appears is in omission, especially of 
factors which may, to an author writing within the context of his own 
intellectual and cultural equipment, seem unimportant, but which to 
members of another group may be vital. There is need on the part of 
both authors and teachers of what has been called a ‘ cultural pluralism ’ 
—a view of culture which is ‘ Copernican rather Ptolemaic.’ ” 

This goes to the root of the matter; for, in the minds of modern 
Western historians who believe that there is no pattern there, the un- 
conscious pattern of history is the ** Chosen People ” pattern in modern 
dress. ‘Western Civilisation,” ““the New World,” “Europe,” “Britain,” 
“Guatemala” are patent substitutes for an original “Israel.” The 
Christian Church has claimed Israel’s role for itself, and then a secular 
modern Western Society has purloined the role from the Church. This 
role of being “* the Chosen People ’”’ has thus been a bone of contention; 
but, whatever party has been cast for it, the pattern imposed on history 
has been the same and has had the same distorting effect. 


All communities are equal 

In reality mankind never has been divided into an elect minority 
monopolising the light of God’s countenance and a gentile majority 
sitting in outer darkness. There never has been any supernaturally 
privileged inner circle within the human family. The only treatment of 
history that is objective is one that treats all communities as equals; 
and this objective view of history is the only view that we can afford to 
present to our children in our now rapidly shrinking world. 
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Religious Minorities in Schools A. I. POLACK 


One of the issues that frequently comes before the Council’s Education 

Commission is the position of children of one religious faith in schools 

where the majority are of a different faith. Mr. A. I. Polack, the 

Council’s Education Officer, deals with this problem ina series of two 

articles. Mr. Polack was for 27 vears Housemaster of the Jewish House 
at Clifton College. 


(i) The Independent Boarding School 


ARENTS who belong to a minority faith are frequently perplexed 
about the status and general well-being of their children at school, 

and the present article deals with the problem of the non-conforming 
boy or girl in Public (and Preparatory) Boarding Schools. There is a 
similar, but perhaps less acute, problem in regard to the Day school, 
both State and Independent, and this will form the theme of a subsequent 


article. 

But first, what is a Public School? This is an easy question to 
pose, but a much more difficult one to answer. Officially, a school is a 
Public School if its headmaster is a member of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference. But this will not mean very much to the average person who 
knows little about the technicalities of our educational system. The 
term is, in fact, esoteric and quite misleading both to the foreigner and 
the uninitiated Englishman. For it denotes one of the most private 
and independent institutions in the world. 


Public Schools are denominational 

Broadly speaking, when we refer to the Public Schools we mean a 
comparatively few boys’ schools in this country which have a certain 
number of characteristics in common. Most of them are boarding 
schools where the boys, for living and competitive purposes, are divided 
up into “houses.” Their aims are not only to provide high academic 
standards, but also to train boys in responsibility, leadership and com- 
munity service. Athletics, the arts, and physical (often military) training 
also form an important part of the school life. But what is material 
to the theme of this article is that they are nearly always denominational 
in character and bring up their pupils in some form of the Christian 
religion. This is exemplified especially in the school chapel, with its 
daily and Sunday services, House prayers, Confirmation and the prepara- 
tion leading up to it, and the Old and New Testament lessons which 
form part of the schoo! curriculum. The same applies to the majority 
of Preparatory (Boarding) Schools which aim at training boys or girls 
for the Public School. 








It must not, however, be inferred that there is absolute uniformity 
either of policy or practice among the Public Schools. The famous 
head of a Cambridge college once said that there were two types of Public 
School, one consisting of Eton, which was good, the other, the rest, 
which was bad! Be that as it may, in the sphere of religion there is 
considerable diversity of policy. The Roman Catholic Public Schools, 
for instance, cater largely for their own adherents and rarely admit boys 
of other denominations. Some Anglican schools adopt the same prin- 
ciple, and their members must, at least outwardly, conform to the 
established religious practice. 

The majority of Public Schools, however, refrain from too narrow 
an interpretation of their statutes and admit not only Christians of all 
denominations, but a certain number of Jewish boys as well, and in 
some cases a few Moslems and Hindus. The amount of uniformity of 
religious practice expected of these minority groups varies considerably 
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from school to school. Some exempt them from the chapel services 
and doctrinal teaching, but make no alternative arrangements for their 
religious training. Others allow boys to attend the local services of 
their own denomination, if these are available, or arrange for visiting 
tutors to hold special services and classes during the chapel period on 
Sunday mornings. In one case the Jewish boys are organised in a 
special house under the supervision of a housemaster professing their 
own faith. In this way official recognition is given to a minority religious 
group who thus receive every facility for carrying out their traditional 
observances. 


Tolerance or indifference? 

What general conclusions, if any, arise from the facts of the situation 
which have here been briefly outlined ? Is the existence of these religious 
minorities in schools intended for a particular denomination evidence 
of a tolerant attitude on the part of the school authorities? Are the 
members of such groups happy about their position and well integrated 
in the school life? And with regard to the parents—for it is sometimes 
forgotten at Public Schools that boys must have parents—is the fact 
that they are willing to send their sons to the school of a different denomina- 
tion yet another proof of the general religious indifference which charac- 
terises the modern home? 

These are very big questions, worthy of serious consideration, and 
only the briefest of answers can be given here. On the question of 
toleration, there can be no doubt that the majority of Public Schools 
today adopt a reasonably broad-minded and flexible attitude where 
non-conforming groups are concerned, There is far less absolute rigidity 
than there was. Headmasters are, as a rule, sympathetic to the special 
demands of parents provided that they are not excessive. It must be 
remembered that chapel is compulsory at all Public Schools and forms 
an integral part of the total school life. Yet in a large number of Anglican 
schools a few boys and girls are exempted from chapel services and 
religious instruction on the ground that they are, for instance, Roman 
Catholics or Jews or Christian Scientists. 


A * numerus clausus”’ ? 

But here a note of warning is necessary. Complaints are frequently 
heard, particularly from Jewish parents, that they cannot get their children 
into certain Public or Preparatory Schools, that a so-called numerus 
clausus exists, and that they are discriminated against on account of 
their religious or racial origin. 











When such cases are investigated it is only occasionally that they 
are found to have any basis in fact. What is so often forgotten is that 
nearly all the Public and Preparatory Schools in this country have, as 
already explained, a distinct denominational background. It would 
obviously be unreasonable to expect headmasters or headmistresses to 
admit such a large proportion of non-conforming pupils as to change 
the whole ethos and atmosphere of the school. The remedy for those 
who justifiably want their children brought up in their own faith and in 
observance of its traditional practices is to found their own school or 
send them to such schools as already make provision for their special 
requirements. 

This is the answer, too, to occasional complaints that boys (or girls) 
of a minority group are not happy in the atmosphere of the school and 
suffer from the teasing or “ ragging”’ of their fellows. There was a 
good deal more of this kind of thing in the Public Schools a generation 
ago, but the fact must be faced that even today some boys do undergo 
severe emotional tension as the result of living in an environment which 
is unfriendly to them. In such cases, unless the authorities can put the 
matter right, there seems to be only one possible remedy—the removal 
of the boy to a school better suited to his needs. 


Conformity sometimes enforced 

There are, however, some schools which admit boys of a different 
faith and yet compel them to conform in every way to the prevailing 
religious practice. It is here that the real problem lies, for there imme- 
diately arises the issue of religious sincerity. As a nation we are some- 
times accused of hypocrisy, and it would be idle to pretend that this ugly 
monster does not occasionally invade even the hallowed precincts of an 
English Public School. A non-conforming boy, after being compelled 
to attend a chapel service, was once heard to say : ** Now I know who 
God is. He is the presiding deity of —— College.” 

The remedy, as before, lies largely with the parents, though head- 
masters can do something to help in raising the general level of religious 
sincerity by explaining to them when their sons are entered exactly what 
is entailed in the way of religious conformity. Yet the ultimate decision 
is a parental one. It is the parents who choose the school and it is they 
who must decide how far it is right to subject a boy, day in, day out, to 
religious teaching and observance which are not those of his own family 
background. Maxima debetur puero reverentia is a sentiment which 
applies here with considerable force. It is true that “ tender consciences ”’ 
are not a matter of such concern in our utilitarian age as they used to 
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be, but it would be a pity if the growth of toleration created the impression 
among our youth that conviction and matters of principle are of no 
importance. The Public Schools can do, and in many cases are doing, 
a great deal to ensure that their members learn not only to value the 
religious insights of their own denomination, but also to respect the 
religious convictions of others. 


From the Land of the Bible 


* F all the elements which have entered into and created European 

civilisation none have been so potent as that which derives from 
Palestine, the Land of the Bible. The interest in the history and 
archeology of that country is perennial; its contribution to fresh under- 
standing of religion grows and increases.” 

In these words the Archbishop of Canterbury welcomes an exhibition 
of unusual interest and importance which is to open in London on 
October 26th after a series of successful visits to New York, Washington, 
Baltimore, and, in Europe, to The Hague. It is an archeological exhibition 
“from the Land of the Bible,” and it is to be housed in the Assyrian 
Gallery of the British Museum, where it will remain open at least until 
the end of the year. 

If any evidence were needed in this stream-lined technological age 
of ours that archeological ** finds” are still capable of arousing wide- 
spread public interest, we need look no further than the queues of sight- 
seers who thronged the recently discovered Mithraic Temple in the City 
of London. There is still, for all our preoccupation with ideas and 
theories, a fascination about anything which affords a visible and tangible 
link with the past, and specially with the past of our own nation, people 
or family. 


The Bible as history 

From this point of view the land of the Bible is no strange land 
either to Christians or Jews, for whom, through the pages of the Bible 
itself, it has become indeed a holy land. For while it is, of course, 
perfectly true that men and women of all ages and in all parts of the world 
have learned from the Bible something about the heights and depths of 
spiritual experience, they have been able to do so chiefly because those 
experiences have been mediated through particular men and women in 
particular situations and in a particular land. Far from treating religion 
in abstract terms, the Bible is fundamentally and essentially a history 
book which tells of the penetration of the eternal into time, of God’s 








revelation of Himself in and through these particular people in these 
particular situations. 

It is this, surely, which more than anything else has inspired scholars 
and archeologists of all nations to search with unwearying diligence and 
devotion for any relic of-the times and places in which those people 
lived so as to give still further substance to that which has already become 
so much a part of the life of so many people in this present age. 

And this exhibition, brought together with skill and patience not 
only from the museums and galleries of the Holy Land itself, but from 
public and private collections in many other parts of the world, will 
serve to illustrate, not merely the physical conditions obtaining in Bible 
times, the kind of things which these people made and used, the homes 
in which they lived and the buildings in which they worshipped, but also 
something of the spirit and intention which animated the people them- 
selves. 

Every period of Biblical history is covered by the exhibition from 
the Patriarchal age, through the Israelite period under both the united 
and divided kingdoms, to New Testament times. Two smaller, and in a 
sense supplementary sections of the exhibition contain on the one hand 
a number of prehistoric remains, and on the other a series of exhibits 
dealing with the text of the Bible itself, and including, together with 
selected manuscripts and Biblical prints, some fragments of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

The organisers of the exhibition have promised “a full and detailed 
explanatory catalogue ” as well as “a rather elaborate labelling-system 
and specialised display.”’ But, and this is perhaps the most important 
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sixth century, with Cross shaped handle. The lid 
is decorated with a bull’s head, Found in recent 
excavations at Beth She’an. 


thing of all, they point out that, while many items of the exhibition * will 
undoubtedly contribute to a better understanding of the Bible, the Bible 
itself is the most indispensable guide-book to the exhibition,” as indeed 
it is also to the Holy Land itself. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the visit of this very valuable and 
important exhibition to this country will serve to strengthen the sense 
of common interest and common concern that has already begun to 
brings Jews and Christians into a new and richer understanding of their 
respective tradition and of those wide areas of common ground of which 
they are jointly both heirs and guardians. 


America is for Everybody 


| J NDER this title the weekly newspaper of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church of the United States recently published an editorial article 
on the Supreme Court’s decision of May 17th against racial segre- 
gation in the public school system, a decision which was the subject of 
a commentary paragraph in the May-June issue of Common Ground. 
“The Supreme Court’s action,” declared this Editorial, “ unlike some 
of our recent manceuvres of state-craft, is no isolated gesture. In both 
North and South, inter-racial relationships have been making giant 
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strides forward in recent years. The thing that makes continued segre- 
gation intolerable is not merely its lack of scientific or theological justifica- 
tion, nor merely its unfavourable effect on world opinion, but more 
importantly the fact that the Negro race itself has proved its right to be 
dealt with on terms of man-to-man equality in every sphere of human 
endeavour.” The article goes on to predict that “the South is far 
readier than some of its political spokesmen realise to move into a future 
of equal promise for all its citizens.” 

A little more sober, perhaps, in its estimate of the difficulties still 
to be faced before the decision can in fact be implemented, the National 
Council of Churches in the United States was no less enthusiastic in 
welcoming the decision as “‘one having far-reaching effects in the whole 
nation and the world.” “It offers,” declares the official statement 
issued by the National Council, “ the promise of further steps for trans- 
lating into reality Christian and democratic ideals. The decision is a 
milestone in the achievement of human rights, another evidence of the 
endeavour to respect the dignity and worth of all men.” 


Southern Baptists’ welcome 

From the South itself comes a statement by the President of the 
Southern Baptist Convention to the effect that “it is a fundamental 
concept of Christianity that ‘ we render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s. ‘“ Our Christian field of 
thought and practice does not include political areas. As Christians 
we are to love all men regardless of colour, even as God does. I could 
feel that this is true irrespective of any decision of any court. Since the 
Supreme Court has made its ruling, it is the duty of all Christians to 
respect the ruling and pray that God shall guide its implementing within 
the framework of mutual understanding and consideration.” 

Following this lead by its President, the Southern Baptist Convention 
itself adopted a resolution recognising the decision of the High Court 
as being “* in harmony with the constitutional guarantee of equal freedom 
to all citizens and with the Christian principles of equal justice and 
love for all men.” It called on Christian statesmen and leaders “* to 
use their leadership in positive thought and planning to the end that 
this new crisis in our history shall not be made the occasion for new 
and bitter prejudices, but a movement toward a united nation embodying 
and proclaiming a democracy that will commend freedom to all peoples.” 
This resolution was carried by a majority vote estimated at 9,000 to 50, 
a vote which inspired The Christian Century to comment that in thus 
commending “ the ruling of the Supreme Court to the favourable con- 
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sideration of the South, it had done more than any other group in the 
country could to secure co-operation with the Court’s verdict.” 


Roman Catholic comment 

No less enthusiastic in welcoming the decision was the Roman 
Catholic Committee for the South, whose research director, the Rev. 
Maurice V. Shean, declared that “the ruling has clarified the legal 
principles in the matter and at the same time gives time for proper imple- 
mentation of the decision.” ‘* The study and work already begun by 
the Catholic Committee for the South,” he added, “ will bring about 
positive programmes to make the change easier. We feel that these 
efforts will speed the day when justice and charity prevail in all phases 
of our life, and feel sure that these programmes will be developed in the 
light of our faith and the democratic principles of our country.” 

In similar vein, The Commonweal, a Roman Catholic weekly, 
describes the decision as one which “ owes as much to the findings of 
modern sociology and psychology as to legal precedents,’ and goes on 
to express complete agreement with the Court’s succinct statement that 
‘* separate educational facilities are inherently unequal ” and its confidence 
that “ the implementation of the.Court’s ruling can be achieved speedily 
and with a minimum of difficulty, given a certain measure of co-operation 
and goodwill which will surely be forthcoming from all but the most 
intractable.” 


Jewish reaction 

American Jewry was equally forthright in its welcome for the decision 
which some 300 spiritual leaders of Conservative Judaism, meeting in 
the Annual Assembly of the Rabbinic Assembly of America, greeted 
“with great joy and happiness.” ‘* We recognise in the decision,” they 
declared, ‘the great and enduring values of our democratic tradition 
and religious heritage. The unanimity of this act and its high courage 
will leave its indelible stamp not only on our country, but on the entire 
world.”” The American Jewish Congress also welcomed the decision as 
one which “ will reinforce the faith of free men everywhere in the capacity 
of democracy constantly to improve itself through the orderly processes 
of law.” But, the Congress went on to declare through the columns of its 
weekly magazine, “the decision is much more than a judicial decree 
compelling compliance with the Constitution in areas where it is now 
violated. It is a great moral pronouncement challenging all Americans 
in every part of this land to weave not only the letter but the spirit of the 
ruling into the fabric of our daily lives. Institutions, both public and 
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private, and all of us as individuals, should henceforth feel an even greater 
obligation to make conduct and practice conform to the fundamental 
principle of the equality and dignity of all human beings.” 

For these quotations we are indebted to our friends of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in the United States. We reproduce 
them here, first because of their own inherent interest and importance, 
and secondly, because we believe that many of our readers will be glad 
to have such useful material with which to answer the criticisms of those 
who appear to find a curious kind of satisfaction in drawing attention 
to the alleged, and in some cases actual, failures of our American cousins 
to practice what they preach in the matter of democratic principles. 
Who, after all, are we to throw stones! 


That so many have spoken in support of the Supreme Court decision 
does not mean, of course, that the problem of the colour bar in the 
United States has now been solved. It will take time, and in some 
States no doubt a great deal of patience, before the implications of the 
decision are actually translated into practice. But it is beyond all question 
that this historic judgment is more than a step in the direction of solving 
this problem, not only in the United States but in other parts of the world 
too. For in a matter of this kind there can be no ultimate frontiers. 
If ** America is for Everybody,” who shall deny that the same is true 
of Europe, Asia, India and even Africa! 


Ain Karem Iris E. Hort 


Miss Hort has been engaged in relief work since 1944, first with European 

war refugees, and later with Arab refugees in the Gaza Strip and in Jordan. 

This plea for more understanding on the part of Israel towards the Arab 

refugees was printed in ** Ner” a Jerusalem monthly publication of the 

“THUD” Association founded by Dr. J. L. Magnes. It is reproduced by 
kind permission of the Editor. 


IN KAREM has been for me the scene of certain experiences of 

deep significance, and it is through them that I have been moved 
to make this plea for more understanding and compassion on the 
part of the present inhabitants of Israel towards the former inhabitants, 
the Palestine Arab refugees. I must therefore begin by relating briefly 
those experiences. 

It was in 1944 that I first visited Ain Karem, and the “ call” to do 
so, and to go alone, was irresistible. I had come straight from exacting 
relief work amongst war refugees, and the place instantly captivated 
me by its loveliness and peace. / stayed in a little house in the compound 
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of the Russian convent, and my hostess was a charming and cultured 
Jewish lady. For five days I lived an idyllic existence, and roamed the 
hillsides, which at first seemed deserted, until one noticed little houses 
amongst the stony terraces and heard voices among the trees. On the 
paths I met men and boys on donkeys, and processions of graceful women 
carrying pitchers or baskets of grapes on their heads. These people 
lived close to the earth, carrying on their age-old methods of cultivation 
and earning enough for their simple needs. Everywhere was life, busy, 
contented, peaceful. 

I treasured the memory of those idyllic days in a sort of glass case 
of my memory in the months and years that followed. 


A battlefield 

In 1946 the Jewish lady who had been my hostess came to London 
and I saw her for the last time. In 1948 she was killed in a bomb explosion 
at the Zionist Headquarters in Jerusalem. Rumours reached me that 
Ain Karem had been a battlefield, the Arab villagers had fled and the 
place was disfigured with * pre-fabs.” 1 could not bear to think of it 
and certainly I did not wish ever to see it again. 

In 1951 I went out to Jordan to do relief work amongst the Arab 
refugees there. | was in Amman, living with a refugee family and running 
a welfare centre to help some of the thousands of refugees in the area. 
Amongst them I found that there was a large group from Ain Karem. 
A few were in tents, but most of them had built themselves huts of stones 
or mud-bricks, while a colony of them inhabited a series of caves in the 
mountain-side. They had given them doors and windows and made 
them into a semblance of homes, but one family told me that in Ain 
Karem this was the sort of place where they would have kept their fowls. 
In one of them I visited a girl of twelve dying of T.B. For many families 
hunger was ever present. The head of the family, if an able-bodied 
man, might pick up work to supplement his U.N. rations, but if he was 
incapacitated the rations were insufficient to last the month, and did not 
provide fresh meat, vegetables, fruit, coffee, tea or fuel. The lot of the 
fatherless and widows might be desperate. 


Sick at heart, but no bitterness 

Yet in spite of poverty and hardship these Ain Karem folk were 
self-respecting and cheerful, and never whined or begged. They were 
honest, intelligent and hard-working, and eager that their children, some 
of whom had had no chance to go to school for nearly four years, should 


resume their education. 
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I learned to love these people and to enter into their feelings at the 
break-up of their happy village life and the degradation and misery of 
their present existence. I did not encounter any bitterness against the 
Jews, only heartsickness and longing. It was little | could do for them, 
but through their friendship I feit able to repay a little of the happiness 
I had known at Ain Karem. I found too that I could think of these 
days with less pain, and my thoughts began to turn to the possibility of 
re-visiting the place. Perhaps by doing so | could help my friends, and 
find a deeper meaning in the impulse that had sent me there. To refuse 
to face the realities of the present might be cowardice, and | ought to 
see them as part of the * ever-rolling stream ” which binds past, present 
and future in God’s purpose. 

My chance came in 1953, and once again | took the bus to Ain 
Karem. This time it was a Jewish bus and I was accompanied by Richard, 
a Jewish friend. I found the village little changed, except for the Hebrew 
signs and a handful of people in Western dress in the street. In the 
Russian compound all was beauty and peace as of old, only a deeper 
quiet seemed to envelope it. The ground was jewelled with spring 
flowers, the trees clothed in soft green, and only here and there on the 
horizon were rows of new concrete houses. 

Richard left me and | wandered on alone. In the garden of the 
little house where I had stayed a dear old man was working, clad in a 
long skirt and skull cap. Voices floated up to me from the village, but 
the peace and beauty were unbroken and the place seemed to be under a 
spell of enchantment. There was no rude shock of disfigurement or 
shattering of the tranquillity. 


Desolate hillside 

But there was one difference. On the terraced hillside beyond the 
compound all life had ceased, the gentle, merry Arab people who lived 
so close to their brown earth had gone and their vineyards and orchards 
were desolate and empty. Where once was cheerful life was now silence. 

There was another difference too. The men, women and children 
who had been unknown to me on my first visit had, by a miracle, become 
my personal friends and neighbours. I knew them now as individuals 
and could picture them in their exile. I had learned to bear a little of 
the burden of their suffering and had been given the opportunity of 
service to them. 

Since they sat down and wept by the waters of Babylon Jews too 
have known the heartsickness of exile. For many of them today the 
return to Palestine is a home-coming, charged with sacred meaning 
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through centuries of longing. They have felt a compelling need for a 
country of their own, where they could be free—free from persecution 
and suspicion, free to develop their own way of life. | No one who has 
sympathised with them in their sufferings can grudge them the realisation 
of their dreams. But surely it must lie heavy on their conscience that 
their home-coming has been accomplished at such a price, paid, not by 
themselves, but by the simple, inoffensive Arab people whose homes 
they have occupied. It is useless and futile to try and apportion blame 
for the flight of the refugees. Some no doubt fled on the advice of their 
own leaders, but others were panic-stricken at the approach of the fighting 





Semitic chieftain (?). Part of a pottery figurine of the Israelite period II 
(8— 7th century B.C.) 
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and the tales of terrible massacres. Either way they are innocent victims 
of a situation outside their control. 

It is equally futile to try, as I have seen done, to make out that 
their actual number is less than the official figures. Were there only a 
hundred of them, instead of nearly a million, their unmerited suffering 
would still have the same claim on humanity and compassion, and should 
still be a reproach to Israel. 


Reconciliation on the human level 

On the political level I see little hope for a solution of the refugee 
problem, or for Jew-Arab peace. Every utterance has a propaganda 
motive, and is dominated by insistence on one’s own rights, not on 
justice for others. It is only on the simple human level that understanding 
and reconciliation can be brought nearer. That is why I have based 
my plea, not on arguments, which can always be met by arguments on 
the other side, but on a personal experience, or as some may think, on 
sentiment. My Ain Karem journey, a spiritual as well as a physical 
one, led me from an idealised picture of the Arab villagers as picturesque 
adjuncts to a charming scene, to a personal relationship with them as 
human beings. Their children became “ my” children in the school 
that I opened for them, I put drops in their eyes and dressed their sores and 
taught them to mend their ragged garments. On my second visit to 
Aim Karem, the lovely place, peaceful as ever, took on the poignancy 
of the human tragedy not idealised or imagined, but deeply realised in 
my Own experience. 

It is not for me to say what the Jews ought to do, and I am not so 
unrealistic as to believe that a large-scale repatriation of the refugees 
to Israel is possible or desirable. But I do believe that before any peace 
can ensue there must be repentance and heat-searching, a realisation of 
wrongs done as well as wrongs endured. 

‘** And it shall be, when the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the 
land which He sware unto thy fathers . . . to give thee; great and goodly 
cities which thou buildest not, and houses full of all good things, which 
thou filledst not, and cisterns hewn out, which thou hewedst not, vine- 
yards and olive trees which thou plantedst not, and thou shalt eat and 
be full; then beware lest thou forget the Lord, which brought thee forth 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 





CHRISTIANS AND JEWS | 


The development of understanding since 1941 
By WILLIAM W. SIMPSON 
ls. 2d. post free from the Council of Christians and Jews | 
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Evanston Retrospect 


The World Council of Churches Second Assembly met at Evanston, 
Illinois, from the 14th to 31st August, 1954. 


HE second Assembly of the World Council of Churches has met 

and dispersed. We have heard almost frighteningly impressive 
accounts of the number of speeches delivered, the amount of paper 
used (computed in tons not quires!) and of the number of typists em- 
ployed. More significantly we have heard of the heart-searching that 
has. taken place, and of problems that have emerged (“* the honeymoon 
is over” has become almost a stock phrase in comparing Evanston with 
Amsterdam). But, and this from all points of view is perhaps the 
most gratifying thing of all, we have heard and read of the renewed 
determination of an Assembly which at Amsterdam affirmed its intention 
“to stay together ” to continue in a fellowship which in the intervening 
years has clearly begun to make its influence felt in the life of the various 
Christian communities which go to make up the World Council of 
Churches. 

With the continuing, and, as they now appear, perhaps even more 
far-reaching problems of faith and order with which the Churches them- 
selves are faced, we in the Council of Christians and Jews have no direct 
concern. There are, however, several matters which came before the 
Assembly in relation to which we may justly claim to have not only a 
common interest, but also a very real measure of common responsibility. 


Inter-group relations 

Outstanding among these is the whole field of inter-group relations 
which is the subject of one of six surveys whose immediate purpose 
was to provide background information for members of the Assembly, 
and which have now been published in this country by the S.C.M. 
Press in the hope “that they will remain useful for many years to 
come as guide-books that open up wider horizons for the Christian 
advance.” There can be little doubt that in this respect this particular 
document will admirably fulfil its purpose, for it contains a clear, concise 
and stimulating account first of the problem of tension as such; secondly, 
of the principles underlying the Churches’ approach to this problem; 
and thirdly, of their witness in word and deed. 

It is a particular virtue of the survey that, in addition to a commend- 
ably clear, if necessarily brief, survey of the origin and present extent 
of the problem of the racial and ethnic divisions of mankind, it attempts 
a summary of the theological positions of the Churches in relation to 
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race. This is new, for although the race problem has found an inevitable 
place on the agenda of many ecumenical conferences, it has generally 
been in connection with other subjects and not as a subject in itself. 
On these occasions, the survey states, “no comprehensive theological 
analysis has been attempted ”’. 

In one respect, however, which is of particular concern to readers 
of Common Ground, the survey is silent. In raising the general question 
of the Church amid racial and ethnic tension, the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches “ desired to exclude specific and 
explicit treatment of antisemitism, principally because this question 
involves other issues of such depth and scope as to place a full considera- 
tion of it outside the bounds of a discussion on race.’ 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the author of a recent 
pamphlet on * The Catholic Church and the race question,” Father 
Yves M-J Congar includes a section on antisemitism which opens with 
the observation that “ Race prejudice, and, especially, systematised 
racism, almost always leads to antisemitism, which is the second way 
in which it strikes at the heart of Christianity.” But, as Father Congar 
goes on later to argue, while the survival of the Jewish community 
confronts the nations—Christian and otherwise—with a number of 
practical sociological and political problems, to see the problem only in 
political and sociological terms is to fail to recognise its underlying 





Ossuary: limestone. The Ossuaries were found in many rock-cut tombs 
around Jerusalem, of Jewish families of the Herodian Period. 
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spiritual nature, which from the Christian point of view is concerned 
not simply with the Jews as an ethnic group, but with “ Israel as the 
people of the Revelation and the Covenant.” 

This, in fact, proved itself to be a crucial issue at Evanston, where 
an attempt to introduce into the Assembly’s statement on its main theme, 
“Christ the Hope of the World,” a reference to the Christian hope in 
relation to Israel on wholly Biblical grounds, was rejected on the ground 
that it might be taken to imply a political attitude on the part of the 
Assembly towards the State of Israel. For those who have eyes to see 
the complexity and the far-reaching implications of this issue from the 
point of view of Christian-Jewish relations will at once be apparent. 

In the circumstances, the Assembly’s decision to refer the whole 
of the ** Jewish question ” to the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches was undoubtedly the simplest, as it was perhaps the only 
way Out of a serious dilemma, and we shall watch for future developments 
with very real interest. 

In the meantime, and returning to the point from which we set out 
in maintaining that these problems of racial and ethnic tensions are 
matters not merely of common interest but of common responsibility 
as between Christians and Jews, we may remind our readers that it had 
already been decided before the Evanston Assembly took place, to take 
as the theme for our Annual General Meeting on December 9th the 
principle and practice of the religious communities represented on the 
Council in relation to the racial problem. Which means, amongst other 
things, that these are matters to which we shall return, not only in the 
pages of Common Ground, but increasingly through all the means at our 
disposal in the ongoing educational work of the Council. 








“‘ Tolerance in Theory and in Practice” 
The First Robert Waley Cohen Memorial Lecture 
by 
Sirk RICHARD LIVINGSTONE, M.A., Hon. Litt. D., Hon.LL.D, 
| with an introduction by 


THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT SAMUEL 
EC.. GCSB. GE. 
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HOW TO HAVE A GOOD DISCUSSION 


Some concise suggestions for those who participate in group discussions 
With acknowledgments to the National Conference of Christians and Jews, U.S.A. 


THE PURPOSE OF DISCUSSION IS TO STIMULATE THOUGHT ’ 


1. Come to the meeting with questions 

If the meeting has been well planned, you will know the subject of 
discussion in advance. Do some preliminary thinking—read, ask questions 
and make notes of the points you may want to bring up in the discussion. 


2. Speak up when you have an idea 

In an informal group, don’t wait for the leader to call on you, and 
don’t stand up: however, let him decide who should have the floor if 
several try to speak at once. Everyone’s ideas are valuable. Your remarks 
will stimulate others. 


3. Help your Discussion Leader 
Always be alert for the need to summarise or clarify the points under 
discussion. Help keep the discussion on the track. 


4. Don't let silence embarrass you 

Silence is a good time for thinking and collecting your thoughts. If 
it is obvious that no one is going to have much to say, ask for a clarification 
of the topic. This may help start more discussion or find out what inform- 
ation is needed. 


5. Refrain from describing your experiences 

Stories of personal experiences are often unnecessary. Before you tell 
a story or a joke, satisfy yourself that it will contribute to the understanding 
of the problem. 


6. Listen thoughtfully to others 

The hardest part of discussion is to concentrate on what is being said, 
and not on what you plan to say as soon as you get the chance! Let yourself 
be stimulated by the thinking of others. Your own past experience will 
come to you as you need it. 


7. Address your remarks to everyone 

al not just to the discussion leader. Even when replying to a 
specific remark by one of your companions, you should still address the 
whole group. This will keep your discussion from becoming an argument 
or a two-way conversation. 








8. Don't monopolise 
A minute or two is long enough to speak. If you like to talk, you'll 
have to watch yourself very closely on this one. Time goes twice as fast 


while you are talking! 


9. Keep up with the discussion 
If you get lost, say so. If you don’t understand what's going on the 
chances are some of the others don’t either. Ask for clarification until you 


and everyone else understand. 


10. Be friendly when you disagree 

People don’t think straight or quickly when they are irritated. And 
remember—there are three sides to most questions: yours, mine, and the 
right one. When you are wrong admit it. The test of intelligence is how 
quickly you see what's right—not how often you are right to begin with. 
If you don’t mird criticism, others will be encouraged to share their ideas 
with you. Remember too, that friendly disagreement is a good way to 
stimulate sound thinking again when agreement has been too hasty. 


11. Reach a common understanding 

Most discussions do not need to end in definite decisions or agree- 
ments, but before the meeting ends, see how far the group has reached a 
common understanding of the problems and topics of discussion. Where 
action has to be taken, try to reach agreement, and be sure that everyone 
knows exactly what has been agreed. (In an informal discussion, questions 
should be decided by vote only as a last resort, or when the question is 


merely one of personal preference.) 


12. Follow through after the meeting 

Be clear on your own responsibility for future action or arrangements. 
Go on thinking about the subject: a successful discussion will lead to 
further thought and consideration long after the meeting is over. 


Commentary 


@ Anglicans at Minneapolis 

Not since 1908 has an Anglican Congress been held, and never before 
has there been a comprehensive assembly of members of the Anglican 
Communion outside this country. The Congress recently held in Minnea- 
polis, therefore, was in the nature of an experiment, and, judging by reports 
we have received, a highly successful one. Six hundred and sixty delegates 
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(Bishops, priests and laity) from 327 dioceses and from thirteen out of the 

fourteen Anglican provinces took part. The province unrepresented was 
China from which, under the present régime, no delegate was able to 
come. 

The Congress has been described as a wonderful family gathering. 
Men and women from all parts of the world worshipped and studied 
together happily and faithfully, bound together by a common Christian 
tradition in which the Book of Common Prayer provided the standard of 
worship and the historic creeds and the Ecumenical Councils the landmarks 
by which their course was set. 

Four main themes were dealt with: the vocation of the Anglican Com- 
munion, its worship, its message, and its work. Three key-words are 
quoted as summing up its message: unity, laity and equality. The actual 
experience of the delegates themselves served more than any official 
pronouncement to emphasize their essential and underlying unities. The 
call to the laity to play their full part in the life of the Church was repeatedly 
stressed, while the concern for equality found expression in a significant 
pronouncement on racial relations. 

Having expressed ** shame and grief” over the tensions “ caused by 
discrimination, economic differences and the real poverty of so many of 
our brethren,”’ the Congress went on to urge “* members of the Church to 
continue to witness strongly and wisely against all forms of discrimination, 
to work in each land for justice in racial relations, and to teach the full 
implications of our faith with regard to race.”” Although it would perhaps 
be going too far to suggest that the operative word in this statement is the 
word “ wisely,” there can be no doubt that it was well and wisely chosen. 
It seems unlikely that we shall make much progress in the direction of 
getting rid of discrimination by the adoption of discriminatory attitudes to 


discriminators! 


@ Religious Newspapers 

The Religious Weekly Press Group is an organisation in which the 
Council of Christians and Jews has a special interest, partly because it 
covers the same range of religious groups, and partly because it shares 
offices and personnel with our Council. The group includes nearly all the 
religious weekly newspapers published in this country, Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Free Church and Jewish. In the early part of October, the group 
sponsored a “ Religious Press Week,” the purpose of which was to 
encourage religious people to read at least one religious weekly 
newspaper regularly, so as to keep themselves informed of religious news 
and developments and to get a religious commentary on current events. 
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It is only too true that many people, even many who regularly attend 
Church or Synagogue, never see a religious newspaper. But these papers 
have an important place in the British Press, and they serve a purpose not 
touched by the general daily and weekly papers. All who believe that their 
faith has a relevance to large affairs as well as small, all who see their 
Church or Synagogue as something greater than the local parish or 
community—and that surely includes every one who professes to be a 
Christian or a Jew—would find a religious weekly both interesting and 
helpful. We know, only too well, that there is far too much that we 
* ought ” to read; but a religious weekly should come high on our list of 
priorities. 

We hope that the Religious Press Week results in a substantial 
increase in the readership of all the papers, and we welcome this further 
instance of practical co-operation between the different religious groups in 


this country. 


@ Lest we forget 

** Any writer of a book on German concentration camps is under a 
delusion that nowadays there is a great deal of interest in the subject. 
Though it is only a very few years since the survivors left these camps... . 
interest in them is on the wane.” Thus writes Dr. Elie Cohen in the 
introduction to his study of Human Behaviour in the Concentration Camp. 

Whether or not he is right in this contention may be a matter for 
argument. Certainly the interest aroused by Lord Russell’s Scourge of the 
Swastika suggests that anvther view is possible. But whichever view we 
take there are prior questions of fundamental importance to be considered. 
Is it, in fact, desirable that interest in the concentration camps should be 
kept alive? And if we are disposed to give an affirmative answer, is there 
justification for so doing? 

These are not questions to be lightly—or summarily—answered, 
and we hope perhaps to return to a fuller consideration of them 
in some future issue of Common Ground. For the moment, assuming 
that we should not be allowed to forget, we venture two comments by way 
of warning and one more positive suggestion. 

It is clearly of great importance that we be constantly on guard 
against the temptation, first, to indulge whatever element of sadism or love 
of the merely horrific there may be in our make-up (and few of us are 
entirely free from such traits), and secondly, of assuming that the purpose 
of remembering is to remind us of the appalling guilt of “the Nazis” or 
“the Germans.”’ On the contrary—and this is the positive suggestion 
the responsibility of the German people, or of the various elements that 
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went to make up the German people at that time, must be estimated in 
relation to the various factors, political, social, economic and psycho- 
logical, which contributed to these still almost unbelievable happenings. 

In justice both to those who suffered and to those who caused such 
incredible sufferings more is required of us than that we should express our 
sympathy (however belatedly) with the one and our condemnation of the 
other. In the last resort our reaction should be that of those who recognise 
that ** there, but for the grace of God, go I.” Only the realisation of what 
is involved in that recognition affords a reasonable hope of our avoiding 
any repetition of such disasters. 


@ Children in need 

More than half the world’s children live in squalor and die in want. 
Poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease are their common lot. This is no 
new state of affairs; but today, as the world is drawn closer together, we 
are more aware of it than ever before, and we have more opportunities of 
giving practical help. The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) is 
the world’s largest international effort to improve the health and welfare 
of children and their mothers, but its work is limited by the funds available. 
UNICEF relies upon voluntary grants from Governments, upon money 
raised by voluntary organisations, and on gifts from individuals. 

We thevefore commend to all our readers the nation-wide appeal 
being made by the United Nations Association on behalf of UNICEF. 
We who are so fortunate as to live in one of the wealthiest countries in the 
world should surely be ready to share our abundance with these, the least 
fortunate children in the human family. 


About Ourselves 


** We need to cultivate the habit sentative of all sections of both 
of looking behind colour, race and Jewish and Christian communities in 
outward characteristics and _ seeing the country, was worthy alike of the 
each person as an individual human outstanding qualities of mind and 
Res. Tolerance has always’ been spirit of Sir Robert, to whose memory 
needed for the happiness and well- the lecture was an _ entirely fitting 
being of the human race. Today it tribute, and also the lecturer himself, 
is needed for survival.” whose study of ** Tolerance in Theory 

With these words Sir Richard and in Practice *’ set so high a standard 
Livingstone brought to its conclusion for all who will in due course follow 
the first Robert Waley Cohen him in the lectureship. 

Memorial Lecture which he delivered Lord Samuel, who described him- 
in the New Hall of Lincoln’s Inn on self as ‘“‘an old time and still con- 
Tuesday, October Sth. It was indeed temporary Liberal,” not only brought 
a memorable occasion. The large a special distinction to the gathering 


and distinguished audience, repre- by presiding over it, but at the con- 











clusion of the lecture made a number 
of very pertinent observations with 
characteristic forcefulness both of 
thought and expression. A vote of 
thanks was proposed by the Master 
of the Rolls, Sir Raymond Evershed. 
The text of the lecture, which will 
constitute a worthy addition to the 
literature of this great subject, is 
shortly to be published. Orders for 
copies (post free, 2/6) should be ad- 


dressed to the Council’s office, 162A 
Strand, W.C. 2. 

@ ©“ Our Neighbour the Jew” was 
the theme of a Summer School held 


at Burley-in-Wharfedale from August 
28th to September 4th under the 
auspices of the National Adult School 


Union. The resident ‘* tutors *’ were 
the Council’s General Secretary and 
Education Officer; visiting lecturers 
were Mr. Bertram B. Benas, C.B.E., 


of Liverpool who gave a lecture-recital 
on Jewish Music: Dr. J. 
Leeds who spoke on Jewish Literature, 
and Mr. Louise Saipe, also of Leeds, 
whose genius for using a conjuring 
entertainment as a means of pro- 


moting good human relationships 
none who have experienced it are 
likely to forget. The use of films, 


filmstrips and other visual aids added 
considerably to the interest, and we 
understand to the value of the School. 
Altogether a very stimulating ex- 
perience which encourages the hope 
of further co-operation with the 
N.A.S.U. in the future. 


@ Further details can now be given 
of the Council's Annual General 
Meeting, which will be held on Thurs- 
day, December 9th, at 3.0 p.m., in 
the Hoare Memorial Hall, Church 
House, Great Smith Street, West- 
minster. His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury will preside, and as in 
previous years the meeting will pro- 
vide the occasion for addresses by 
three distinguished speakers. The Rev. 
Norman Goodall, M.A.,  D.Phil., 
(London Sec. of the International Mis- 
sionary Council), Major Sir Desmond 
Morton, K.C.B., C.M.G., and Dr. 
Leon Roth, M.A., D.Phil., F.B.A. 
(former rector of the Hebrew Univer- 
ity of Jerusalem and author of the 
UNESCO booklet, Jewish Thought 
as a Factor in Civilisation), will speak 
on * Religious Communities and Pro- 
blems of Racial Tension.” All mem- 


J. Slotki, of 


bers and friends of the Council, and 
all readers of Common Ground, are 
cordially invited to be present; and it 
would assist in the arrangements if 
those intending to come would advise 
the office beforehand. 


@ Elsewhere in this issue we print 
an article on the exhibition “* From 
the Land of the Bible,”’ and our cover 
picture, and most of the illustrations 
in the magazine, are taken from it. 
We hope that as many readers as 
possible will visit the exhibition. It is 
at the British Museum, and will be 
open from October 26th until the end 
of the year 


@ The London Society of Jews and 
Christians has arranged another im- 
pressive series of lectures during the 
winter. All readers of Common Ground 
and their friends, will be welcome at 
these lectures, full particulars of which 
appear in the advertisement on page 
32 of this issue. We shall hope to 
print summaries of many of the lectures 
in future issues of the magazine. 


@ The Cardiff branch of the Council 
is holding a public meeting on Tues- 
day, October 26th, to be addressed by 
Mr. Learie Constantine, the inter- 
national cricketer, whose recent book 


Colour Bar has provoked so much 
discussion 
@ In Manchester, the Park Place 


Players, the amateur dramatic society 
of the Manchester Congregation 
of British Jews, is producing Lionel 
Brown's play Stolen Waters on Dec- 
ember 8th, 9th and IIth. This play, 
which was recently broadcast by the 
B.B.C., presents the story of a man 
faced with the problem of admitting to 
his family and friends that he is a Jew, 
after having built up his life on Gentile 
principles and beliefs. It is a play 
that can, we believe, help towards an 
understanding of some of the prejudices 
between Jews and non-Jews, and we 
are glad to know that it is being pro- 
duced in Manchester. 


@ On October 9th and 10th the 
Council held a conference of scripture 
teachers, authors, publishers, and 
others concerned with religious educa- 
tion, to review the reports of the 
survey of religious textbooks which 
has recently been undertaken. Some 60 














people, representative of the Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Free Church and 
Jewish communities, took part in 
the conference, and in a very frank 
discussion covering not only text- 
books, but the whole field of scripture 
teaching and its effects on children’s 
attitudes towards people of other faiths 
than their own. Scripture teaching, 
and religious textbooks, were seen 
to present rather different problems 
from those encountered with history, 








and it was the general feeling that 
something more than a companion 
volume to the Council’s recently 
published History Without Bias? was 
needed. The Council was urged to 
carry the study further, and another 
conference is to be arranged to con- 
sider what practical steps can be taken 
to help scripture teachers to ensure 
that religious education leads to 
tolerant attitudes and better human 
understanding. 


Book Notes 


Essays presented to Leo Baeck 
Edited by L. G. Montefiore 


(East and West Library, 20s. Od.) 


A birthday party in our childhood 
was, however exciting at the time, 
inevitably a very transient affair. Later 
on, for obvious reasons, we quietly 
dropped these annual reminders of the 
passing years. But by the time a man 
reaches the age of eighty, particularly 
if he has lived so full, so distinguished 
and so richly significant a life as Dr. 
Leo Baeck has done, he has earned the 
right to a celebration less boisterous 
perhaps but of more lasting quality 
than the parties of earlier days. 

This being so, Leonard Montefiore 
is surely right in observing as he does 
in the opening sentence of his Preface to 
this collections of essays presented to 
Leo Baeck on his eightieth birthday, 
that *‘ no happier way can be found of 
celebrating a scholar’s birthday than by 
a volume such as this containing 
contributions by his fellow-workers in 
his particular field.” 

In the case of Dr. Baeck we cannot 
help feeling that however happy the 
idea, the implementations of it must 
have presented a good many difficulties 
not the least of which was that of 
deciding, as if the issue were really 
capable of decision, what is_ his 
‘ particular field.” For he is a man of 
sO many interests, such wide knowledge 
and such deep insight, and such a 
remarkable capacity for gaining friends 
and admirers. The measure of their 
success is reflected not only by the 
distinguished list of contributors (which 
includes both Christian and Jewish 
scholars) but also by the catholicity of 
the subjects on which they have written. 





It is quite beyond the scope, and 
indeed the intention of this notice to 
comment on the content of those 
contributions. One does not criticise 
the birthday meal; one shares in it as an 
act of fellowship. And that, it would 
seem, is above all else the essence of 
this volume, which one likes to think of 
as being read not only by Dr. Baeck 
himself, of whom incidentally there is 
a remarkable portrait by Leonard 
Fries by way of Frontispiece, but also 
by many who will find in their apprecia- 
tion of the fare thus offered a strength- 
ening of the ties of lasting friendship 
that bind them to the one to whom the 
volume is presented and through their 
common friendship with him, each to 
the other. 


The Jewish Sect of Qumran and 
the Essenes 
New STUDIES IN THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


By André Dupont-Sommer 
Translated from the French by Richard 
David Barnett 
(Vallentine, Mitchell & Co., 10s. 6d.) 


Professor André Dupont-Sommer’s 
book, first published under the title 
Vouveaux apercus sur les manuscrits de 
la Mer Morte, contains a series of 
studies and articles written after the 
publication of the author’s important 
Apercus Préliminaires. The names of 
the author, who is Professor of ancient 
Semitic languages in the Faculty of 
Arts of the Sorbonne and Director of 
Studies in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
and the translator, Deputy Keeper in 
the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities of the British 
Museum, guarantee the high scholarly 

















standard of the work, although the 
book hardly raises any new points in 
the field of its investigation. It merely 
surveys the ground in an effort to 
support and reinforce the arguments 
put forward in Dupont-Sommer’s 
earlier work. 

The present volume contains nine 
chapters and a postscript. The first 
chapter and postcript are more or 
less reports on the excavations that 
have been going on in the Judaean 
desert from 1947 to 1952; the second 
chapter is concerned with the period of 
the composition of the Habaqquq 
Commentary; chapter three investigates 
connections between the Testament of 
Levi and the literature of the Qumran 
community; chapters four to eight 
deal in detail with the Manual of 
Discipline; chapter nine considers the 
impact of Essenism on Jesus of 
Nazareth and his followers. Though 
Dupont-Sommer is a scholar of rank, 
not all chapters of his book are of 
equal value. It can be said without 
hesitation however that the book will 
be read with profit by scholars and 
laymen alike. 


Holy Mountain 
By Rabbi Raphael Levine 


(Binfords and Mort, $ 3.50) 


This, as the name of the publisher 
and the price indicate, is an American 
publication and therefore not likely to 
be easily available in this country. We 
gladly note it, however, partly because 
its author, Rabbi Raphael Levine, has 
many friends in this country, and 
partly because it is an interesting, if not 
very profound contribution to the ever 
growing library of books on Christian- 
Jewish relations. 


Rabbi Levine has adopted a direct 
“question and answer” method. 
Under such general headings as ** What 
is a Jew? What is Judaism? How do 
Jews worship?” he lists a whole 
number of questions of the ‘* What, 
How, Why ” variety so familiar to all 
who are accustomed to addressing 
meetings of Christians about Jews, or 
even of Jews about Christians. In 
one section, under the heading, ** Two 
paths to one God ™ he deals, from the 
Jewish point of view, with a number of 
interesting questions about the histor- 
ical origins of Christianity. 
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Moreover, he has supplemented his 
written answers with several pages of 
most useful illustrations which might 
have been still more effective had the 
publishers chosen some better method 
of reproduction. 

But since, maybe, so few of us can 
enjoy the fruits of Rabbi Levine's 
works at least we can appreciate and 
share his intention particularly as it is 
represented by Bishop Stephen Bayne 
who contributes a Foreword in which 
the following passage occurs: ** Christ- 
ian and Jew alike have too great respect 
for one another’s faith and freedom to 
be careless or sophisticated about 
honest convictions, and Rabbi Levine 
is too sensitive and intelligent a man to 
smudge or blur differences.... The 
differences are real enough, but even 
the differences can serve to bind 
together rather than divide, where they 
are clearly seen and stated in a common 
tongue and against a common back- 
ground.” 


JACQUES HEIM 
eee mmm en 
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PUBLIC LECTURES arranged by the London Society of Jews 
and Christians, to be held at Kings Weigh House, Church Hall, 
Binney Street, (almost opposite Selfridges), Oxford Street, 

London, W.1. at 8.15 p.m. 


THURSDAY, I4TH OCTOBER. 


‘* The Scope and Limitations of Co-operation between Jews and 
Christians.” 





(a) Co-operation in Religious Witness.” 
Speakers: RaAsBit LEO BAECK, PH.D., D.H.L. 
THE Rev. FRANCIS HOUSE, M.A., 


(Head of Religious Broadcasting, B.B.C., London). 
Chairman; THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 
TUESDAY, 16TH NOVEMBER. 

‘* The Scope and Limitations of Co-operation between Jews and 

Christians.” 

(b) ‘In the Field of Human Service.” 
Speakers; Rev. |. LIVINGSTONE. 
THE Very Rev. E. N. PorTeR GOFF, M 

(Provost of Portsmouth). 
Hon. LiIty MONTAGU, 


A. 
Chairman; THI O.B.E., J.P. 


WEDNESDAY, 26TH JANUARY. 


* The Significance of Biblical Prophecy for Our Time. 
Speakers; PROFESSOR ELMSLIE, M.A. 


, D.D. 
Dr. LEON RoTH, 


M.A., D.PHIL., F.B.A. 


WEDNESDAY, 30TH MARCH. 


** Corresponding Great Teachings in Jewish and Christian 
Traditions.” 
(a) ‘* The Kingdom of God.” 
Speak ers: MR. 


RAPHAEL LOEWE, M.C., M.A. 
REV. EDWIN ROBERTSON, M.A., B.SC. 
(Assistant Head of Religious Broadcasting, OT ome | ondon), 


WEDNESDAY, 27TH APRII 
* Corresponding Great Teachings in Jewish and Christian 
Traditions.” 
(b) ‘* The Conception of the Religious Community 
Speakers; PRoressoR R. J. Zwi 


WERBLOWSKY. 
THE BISHOP Of! 


LONDON. 
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